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1 additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY'S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested 


New Haven, Conn., which has a large population 
of persons of Italian descent, ma tart teaching the 
ltalian language this fall in two or three of its elemen 
tary schools... The University of Massachusetts 
is the recipient of a $55,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to carry out a three-year 4 
search program it developing more effective foreign 
language instruction techniques , , , The Center for 
Information on America, 4 non-profit’ organization 
devoted to the advancement of knowledge and under 
standing of America by Americans through publication 
radio, film IV, and study and discussion programs 
has received a $105,000 grant from the Ford Foundation 
to strengthen the center's instructional and information 
program, particularly in the field of secondary education 
... The New York State Board of Regents will use 
a $9,800 grant from the Rocketeller Foundation to study 
the possibilities and advantages of interinstitutional co 
operation between the colleges and universities of the 
tate 

U. S. engineering colleges have experienced a net 
loss of three per cent of their teaching tafls to industry 
within the past two years, according to the results of 
a survey reported to the American Society for Engineering 
Kducation at the annual meeting, June 26... Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in) co-operation with 
industry, will launch a year-long workshop aimed at 
creating a more adequate supply of well-trained high 
school teachers of science Ihe workshop is designed 
for professors at teacher-education and liberal-arts college 
that prepare science teachers ,.. The Ford Foundation 
has awarded grants to the following institutions to enable 
them to release faculty members for educational television 
performances: University of [linois; Harvard College, Har 
vard University; Wayne University; Chatham College 
University of Chicago; and University of Nebraska 
..» Yeshiva University has received a grant of $1,500 
from the Sidney Hillman Foundation for the establis! 
ment of a Sidney Hillman Lectureship 

“Creative Concepts,” an honors program, will be 
instituted in Sept, by Lehigh University (Bethlehem 
Pa.) to foster independent study at the undergraduate 
level through a series of limited-enroliment seminars and 
the writing of a thesis, Glenn J. Christensen, associate 
dean, College of Arts and Science, explained that the 
aims of the program are to increase student respon 
sibility through independent study; to group men of 
comparable ability so as to increase academic incentive 
and competition; and to provide the opportunity to stud 
undergraduate subject matter at a level of maturity above 
that in general classes.” , . . The National Science 
Foundation has granted $15,000 to the University of 
Washington (Seattle) for the partial support of an Inter 
national Congiess on Lheoretical Physics Dentatively 
scheduled for Sept. 17-21, the congress will bring together 
the world’s outstanding theoretical — physicists 
A work conference at Princeton, N. ]., on problems 


related to the preparation of secondary school teachers 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The Jurisdiction of Intelligence 


By SIDNEY HOOK 


New York University 


ry. 
| O SOME READERS the argument in my article, 


kducation and Creative Intelligence SCHOO! 


AND SOCIETY, July ’ f 19560), may appeal as an 


elaborate exercise in question-begging. Am I 


not taking too much for granted in assuming 


that intelligence, whether of the creative or 


garden variety, can do justice to complex social 


affairs, especially value-conflicts? Am I not unde 


estimating what Sen. Fulbright calls “the swinish 


cult of anti-intellectualism?” Is it not, to start 


with, an illusion that human beings especially 


in the mass, are willing to be guided by thei 


intelligence in human aflairs, even if it is avail 


able? 


SCLE TIC’ 


And is it available Does not modern 


itself show that intelligence is merely an 


instrument of the power drives, class interests 


, and idiomaniacal strivings of the subcon 


scious? Have 


like 


has nothing whatever 


not even rational philosophers, 


sertrand Russell, proclaimed that “reason 


to do with the choice of 


ends’’? 


I hese raise very large issues which can only be 


touched upon briefly in limited space, but let 


us begin with anti-intellectualism. ‘This is a very 
ambiguous expression. If one is opposed to anti 
intellectualism, must one be in favor of intelle 
tualism? Intellectualism, in scientific philosophic 
circles, is usually 


prefaced with the idjective 


“vicious ‘Vicious’ intellectualism, as Peire 


and James and Dewey criticize it, is a mistaken 
theory of the way in which intelligence operates 


And 


intellectualisms, 


they recognize that there are vicious anti 


too lhe issue among most 


philosophers is not whether we should use our 


intelligence or reason, but, rather, what is the 


proper analysis of intelligence or reason 


Anti-intellectualism as an issue which concerns 


the citizen is not a philosophical doctrine about 


modes otf reason but a question ot the CAUSCS and 


consequences of the attitude of distrust toward 


rational, scientific inquiry whenever a momen 


tous practical o1 political decision is in the offing 
This is not the same as a distrust of intellectuals 
For very often in the past, especially in labor 
groups, this distrust has been of the social status 
of the fur 


intellectual, not of his intellectual 
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uion The history of human culture does not 


show that professional intellectuals have been 


overly sympathetic to the needs and 


In the 


have 


ispirations 


ol the common people literature of social 


apologetics the peopl been portrayed as 
roused be ists ol 


kernel in the 


position ol the 


beasts of burden and, when 


prey. [here is, therefore, a healthy 


popular distrust of the social 


intellectual which reflects the time when, as a 


collector, he 


Signih 


yriest or lawyer, clerk or tax was 
| 


on the periphery of the ruling group 


cantly enough, such distrust was never strong 


against the physician whose function usually took 


precedence to his status Some of that latent 


distrust is revived when it is propose d that human 


affairs be administered by a “brain trust,” with 


its connotation that a favored few have a mo 


nopoly of intelligence, if not of virtue 
Io the extent that anti-intellectualism, by a 


process of translerence, 1s directed from the past 


position olf intellectuals poet laureates of the 
status quo to the function of free intelligence in 
social or political affairs, it is largely the result 
bad” 


an intellectual 


ol the activity of intellectuals. The dema 


gogue is usually manqué or trus 


trated, sometimes an unmed Bohemian,” but 


always powe! hungry, who exploits the fears and 


grievances of the community—lears and griev 


including those 


think 


ances which the COTHMUNILY 


whose proke sional function it is to have 
failed to resolve 


Let 


ure? d 


But can they be resolved by intelligence 
considerations 


And by 


yoence in this context I mean reliance upon the 


us look at some of the 


against the possibility ot its use intelli 


rationale o1 pattern of scientific inquiry to reach 


a warranted conclusion ibout lact ind policy, 


which is emphatically not the same thing as the 


use of scientific techniques varying from field to 


held 


tube 


A neurosis, which cannot be put in a test 


can still be studied scientifically 


\ common objection today calls attention to 


the complexity, unmanageability, and unpre 
dictabilitvy of the world especially of the social 
scene. It speaks contemptuously of “the optimisti 


cally drawn blueprints” and “plans” which seek 
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to box humanly uncontrollable lorces into they 


simple geometrical designs, 


I his objeetion can be put much more elo 


quently, But even if everything said about the 


limitations of intelligence were true, the con 


Granted that 


clusions would be a non sequitur, 


finite, limited creature, 


man 8 a te mptable and 


fallible, what follows? How limited, how finite, 


fallible 
etlort f 


how and how can we tell in advance of 


How often has failure been redeemed 


by successy And, further, problems approached 


In a scientific spirit are not approached with 


blueprints but with hypotheses Blueprints and 


1 


definite plans mark a termination of a phase ol 


inquiry and are scientifically subject to modifi 


cation in the course of investigation and construc 


tion. Lo impose blueprints where the conditions 


ol their application are absent, to force con 


clusions on facts, to insist on a plan irrespective 
ol its consequences 1s precisely the opposite of 
the scientific attitude 


It is one thing to recommend intellectual 


humility, tentativeness, and a certain resignation 


to failure before the stubborn intractabilities of 


But it another thing 
Jove like 


ary limits of inquiry 


men and events is quite 


with dogmatism about the 


lo pe ak 


nec thus making a claim 
which is belied by the profession of cosmic piety 
ssuch speech. Ws 
tells us—a 


learned, We are 


thing which is certain 


that prelace cannot be certain, 


this criticism lesson scientific intelli 
then told of at 
will fail 


consider a 


ecinice long hice 


least one that we 


There is not a single argument o1 


tion directed from this standpoint against the 


intelligence which does 
hold for the field of 


today is no 


proposal to use scientifiu 


not, mutatis mutandis 


medicine [he suffering we relieve 
guarantee that we shall not suffer tomorrow trom 
diseases Nor 


find a 


would stop the un 


h ive 


other and perhaps, worse, 


we a guarantee that we will ever cure of 
who, therefore, 
one? Of 


world is more complex than the biological and 


cance! Sut 


remitting search for course, the social 


physical world, but this is no sure criterion of 


what exists within or without human power 


Although we cannot plan the weather, we cat 


plan to meet the social effects of the weather. If 


we can plan to defend ourselves in the eventuality 


of war, why are we foredoomed to failure in 


planning to meet changes in population, employ 
ment, migration, and price levels? 

Another type of areument directed against the 
intelligence to with 


creative cope 


adequacy of 


26 


ihe problems ol men and society comes to the fore 
when we ask: “Very well, what should we put in 
What is the third viable alternative 


to the methods of force and the 


its stead?” 
methods of scien 
comes in a thou 


The ad 


affairs 


tific intelligence? The answei 


sand variations: tradition and history. 


vocacy of scientific intelligence in social 


is rcgarded as a continuation of that terrorism 
of Reason which in the past put the ax of critic 
ism to the trees of tradition and threatened to 
transform the shady woods of human culture with 
its sell-regulating ecology into an area of sandy 
desolation 


What is true 


nobody, 


in this charge is the insight, dis 


that human beings cannot 


puted by 


escape history when confronted by their prob 
| 


lems. Indeed, in no area does intelligence start 


from scratch and, least of all, in social affairs 


But history and tradition are taken as data when 
we are confronted by problems, not as solutions 
Wise decisions take note of them not as the direct 
ource of principles or ends, but as condition 


whi h 
out The 


iffect methods and means of carrying them 


traditions and history of the South did 


not lead to the decision against segregation. If 


they spoke thes spoke for segregation, But its 


traditions and history are certainly relevant to 


the wise implementation of the decision. The 


very existence of acute social problems testifies 


to the fact that history and tradition are no 


longer sufficient to give the contentment and 


their lives 


history and tradition usual 


ordered satisfactions men require for 
Dhose 
lv do so to resist change But 


American way of life, like 


, 
who invoke 


since there neve 


is one tradition—the 


the Greek 


strands of 


way of life, is woven of many con 


flictine thought and practice ind 


since history itself is a pattern of complex plural 


changes, anybody can read out of them ancestral 


blessines for any current venture All history 


including our own, is a record of revolution and 


civil war, as well as of evolution and peaceful 


CO operation Il ovically, the refore history cannot 


determine what we select from it as our guide 


In addition, it should be apparent that some of 
today 


the most difficult problems we face arise 


from the conflict between cultures with different 
traditions and histories. We can recommend to 
each decent respect for the opinions and beliefs 
of the other. But we still must come to grips 


with the facts of objective conflict. To leave it 


to history is to leave it to war 


There is also the view that any conception of 
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creative intelligence which leaves God or the 


Creative Source of all intelligence out of our 
reckoning Cannot provide a firm basis lor social 


Any hu 


relerence to the 


recolistyuction and political wisdom 


man pians not sanctioned by 


Diviiie Pian, it is said, invite disaster. It is un 


questionabie that there is a great religious revival 


and its bearings on 


Not 


in progress in Our COUNLTY, 


American education may prove momentous 
so long ago we heard ot its bearings on govern 


ment. Congress established for the use olf its 


members a new prayer room It remains to be 


seen what effect this will have on legislation 


shall not discuss here the substantive assertions 
I shall td | t 


accoiding to which the foundations of a good 


society rest upon religious principles It is a 


very comple x problem My only question in this 


connection is the relevance of theological belief 


to creative social intelligence It seems to me 


demonstrable that the ‘truths’ of theology are 


compatible with social system. God can 


be left 
tion He ts 


any 
account, because by defini 


Lhe 


tion here is that from the same religious prernises 


never out ol 


everywhere pertinent observa 


diverse recommendations have been drawn in 


domestic as well as foreign policy kor example 


one group Is inspired by its religious athrma 


tions to call for a moral crusade against Com 


munist aggression. Another group, on the basis 


ol the same religious affirmation, urges a counsel 


accommodation, caution, and unilateral dis 


armament, emphasizing almost as much the 


shortcomings and imperfections of the victims of 
Communist aggression as the crime of the ag 


Now 


of appeasement (which do not, of course 


gressol moral crusades, as well as polten 


xhaust 
have been justified on other 
Therefore 


falsity ol 


the alternatives), 


and purely secular grounds irrespec 


tive of the truth o1 religious or theo 


logical assumptions they are neither necessary 


nor sufficient conditions for the solution of ans 


social o1 political problem whatsoever 


This brings us to the view that the proce 


of creative intelligence can operate only w 


Lhe 


to fashion me 


ends are antecedently viven role oft int 


gence, we are told, is merely 


to achieve ends about which we cannot be wise 
This flies in the face of a long philosophical tra 
dition, from Socrates to John Dewey, which ha 
taught that virtue consists precisely in being in 
Now if no 


ibout ends, if intelligence 


telligent or wise about one’s ends 


one can be reasonable 
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Virtue as 


On 


is mere Cunning in the Use ol mcans, 


weil aS wisdom Is a superiluous word Lhis 


position, ends are Wislics vol pret rences or com 


manas \s EXPTesslols ol desire they are all on 


ihe same morai level [hey are neither desirabk 


nor undesirable, becaus presumably, one Can 


be intelligent about how to kill and about how to 
avoid getting killed. But the decision whether to 
kill on kill is 


rite lhige nice 


not to outside the province ol 


lt this theory wer th prospects both 


lor education and acy would be erim, 


indeed. The whole postion is based on a taulty 


psychology and a tailure to note that, far trom 


oul ends whether conceived as wishes, pretet 


ences, and desires) being fixed, our moral prob 


lem actually arises when ends contlict \lost 


people in difficulty do not know what thew ends 


ire Wi 


blindly or on the basis of 


commit: ourselves to our ends olten 


iuthority, but 


ott 


times on thre basis ol verthable lact, rmiore particu 


larly on the basis of what it realize 


The 


any 


costs us to 
trained to as vi 
make a 


of evaluation 


them more ine 


held 


become ty bits 


dence Ill which we choice 


l 


the stronger inal 


the more often do modily the ends chosen 


or substitute other ends for them 


Sometime who deny that intellivence 


in modify ends stress the extent to which hu 
ends 
I his 
vim Oot 


irrelevant argu 


man beings are swayed in their choice of 


by sophisms propaganda, and brass bands 


is only but the significant 


hi Is 


! Vv are 


100 


trie 


that and are change 


bad il} | 


that 


ends can be 
modifiable by 


ont, there is nothing prevents them from 


being modifiable by good or relevant argument, 


providing the capacity for intelligent inquiry 
exists and provided there i 


And it 1 


eric ola 


i di position to use 


that capacity prea ely here that the 


educational ag democracy have an 


enormous re spon ibility They must teach not 


merely the facts, but how to test them, how to 


relate them ind how they i! 


They 


sensibility in 


to probl MH 


upon relevant alternative must also stir 


imagination and envisaging the 


| 


effects of mode of conduct on the 


propose | 


human situation. In other words, they must 


develop the habits of intelligent choice and de 


cision in personal and social affairs, in the rela 


tion of person to person inc persons to groups 


Passion and emotion, as such, are not the enemies 


of intelligence. But prejudice is. And prejudice 
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is passion or emotion expressed or formed outside 
the context of inquiry, Hume and his modern 
followers to the contrary notwithstanding, reason 
or intelligence is not necessarily the slave of the 


passions, even though the passions are always 


present For intelligence can govern, modify, 


frustrate, and find substitute equivalents for 


passion, and this role, when it is exercised, 1s 


than slave, 
effect, 


strongest 


more like that of master 


My main granted by 


Russell, the 


point is, In 
Berurand philosophical! 
proponent of this view. He tells us that “there 
is no such thing as an irrational end except in 
the sense of one that is impossible of realization.’ 
Lhe that, 


understood 


assumption 1s normally, once it Is 
that 


impossible of achievement, we will abandon it 


an end we are striving for 1s 


This is not a strictly logical proposition in th 
antecedent clause 


The state 


that the truth of the 


entails the truth of the consequent 


scrise 


ment, “My end is impossible of achievement but 
I shall 


Nonethel ss, WC 


self-contradictory. 
“My 


is impossible of achievement; therefore, it is not 


strive for it,” 1s not 


would normally say: end 


worth while to make further efforts to achieve 


it.” We then change or modify our ends. But 
suppose our end is possible of achievement and 


we discover that the effort necessary to achieve 


it costs too much, or hurts too much, or bores 


Would it not 


tional to pursue as the end which is impossible 


too much then become as irra 
of realization? 

I do not pretend to have established my posi 
only the intellectually grounded 


For the 


tion here but 


right to hold it healthy functioning olf 


a democracy depends upon the emergence of 


an informed public opinion, one capable of 


appraising conflicting policies and choosing 


wisely among them, 1.¢., being intelligent about 


ends although the means of execution may be 


entrusted to experts, If it were true that intelli 


gence is incompetent or has no jurisdiction here 


there is no way of distinguishing between the 


demagogue and the responsible leader. Every 


difference could become a provocation to a 


struggle, every struggle an incipient civil wai 
That social conflicts and class struggle § are some 
times resolved by honest inquiry into their causes 
and consequences, and not by chicaiery o1 phys 
suggests that we are dealing with a 


ical force, 


question involving not the possibility of using 


creative intelligence in human affairs, but with 


the question of its diffusion. 
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Granted, it is said, that ends are modifiable by 


olten gives rise to a shift of position, 
intelligence. However, the capacity to use intelli 
gence for that purpose is limited by nature. As 
society grows in complexity, the availability of 
intelligences able to settle dificult questions be 
comes less and less, leaving only an élite in a 
position truly to know what is for the best in 
terests ol society. But the assumption of demo 
racy is that the majority of the electorate is sufh 
ciently intelligent to determine what its best 
interests are and what are the best policies of 
furthering them. ‘This is a fiction, so the allega 
tion goes. Where the masses have power without 
knowledge, and without the intelligence requisite 
to acquiring and applying knowledge, they are 
a potential mob. Characteristically, emphasis is 
placed not on democratic process and participa 
tion, but on a type of constitutionality which 
keeps in check the unintelligent demands and 
desires of the masses, protecting them as much as 
from the then 


The 


which we are 


the élite consequences of own 


iynoranc fear of the tyranny of the ma 


jority, about hearing more and 
more, follows from the distrust of the intellectual 
capacities of the masses and the counter-position 
of the mob to the élite. 


This 


democracy as if it were a constant 


tendency to think of the majority in a 


threat to the 


minority runs through the entire history of ou 


country. In the main, this concern in the past 


with what a majority could do revolved around 


the fear for the safety of the institution of 


prope rty It was assumed that men’s intelligence 


would be roughly measured by the amount of 


property they possessed, so that if those without 
property ever acquired the right of suffrage, they 


would immediately expropriate the propertied 


minority. ‘This dread eventuality never occurred 


Ihe small property-holder used his suffrage in 
an attempt to prevent the large property-holder 


Big Business—from expropriating him. But the 


fear of the majority remained, It often took the 


form of a desire to respect the civil rights of 


minorities. As a matter of fact, the legitimate 


rights of minorities have been more. crassly 


abridged by other minorities than by majorities. 
But if it were true that the majority of men, in 
affairs of their common concern, were inherently 
and irremediably devoid of sufficient powers of 
intelligence to determine their interests and 
choose wisely from among ends, the basic assump 
would be rend 


tion of democratic government 
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ered untenable. For that basic assumption, with 
out denying differences in intellectual power 


among men, is committed to a belief in them 


educability. This was the source of the American 


faith ini universal education, in the education 


of the masses at a time when, elsewhere in the 
world, education was a leisure-class privilege 
No one put this faith more clearly than Thomas 
Je fferson, who wrote: “I know of no sate deposi 
tory of the ultimate powers of the society but 
the people themselves, and if we think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their control with 
a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them, but to inform their discretion 
by education.” 


This does not mean that majorities are always 


right. Neither are minorities. It means, as Justice 


Frankfurter once put it, that the appeal from 


unenlightened majorities in a democracy must 


ultimately be made to enlightened majorities 


It means that our reliance must ultimately rest 


not on vetoes or courts or any other mechanism 
which can be used just as well as an instrument 
om, but on 


This 


forged overnight 


of oppression as of defense of free: 


the liberal temper and rational spirit 


temper and spirit cannot be 


to meet an emergency. It must develop in the 


course of the entire educational career of the 


student 


The essential proposition of the democratic 


faith is that men are sufficiently reasonable to 


discover, in the light of the evidence and the 


vive-and-take of free discussion, a better way ol 


solving their common problems than they can 


either through anarchy, on the one hand, or 


despotism, on the other. his proposition asserts a 


matter of fact. Is it true? It cannot be made true 


by faith, but only by the same generic method 
of reasonable mquiry present wherever we seek 
to discover in any field which of two conflicting 
hypotheses is truer or more adequate. The evi 


dence is not all in. Until the character of our 
education changes so that greater emphasis is 
reasonableness and 
able 


Some evidence we have trom our past history, but 


Som 


placed upon the habits of 


creative intellige nce, we may not be to tell 


it is a mixed bag evidence we have trom 
which suggests that, despite 


fields 


and 


social psychology, 
variations in native intelligence, in some 


consultation, discussion, mutual criticism, 


committee thinking give better results than the 
pooled conclusions of individuals working in 
dependently of each othe 

Not irrelevant to the argument is the evidence 
provided by the history of governments based 
upon élites, whether despotic or totalitarian, It 
Churchill's 


worst possible 


contrm Winston observation 


that democracy is the form of 


government except all the others which ‘have 
been tried 
beliel 


at bottom ts a beliel in the 


Despite all the favorable evidence, our 


in democracy, which 


educability and reasonableness of man, involves 


i risk that in the future our creative intelligence 
may not rise to new occasions rapidly and eflee 


tively enough. We can fulfill our own respons 


bilities—by avoiding slogans, focusing on prob 


lems, keeping open the channels of free com 


munication, putting oul thoughts in order, and 


courageously defending them 


London’s University 


By SIR IFOR EVANS 


Provost 


r | 

| He UNiverstry OF LONbDON differs in many 
important respects from Britain’s other univer 
sities, not only in size and complexity, but in 


constitution and the range of its activits It 


has a number of schools, colleges, and institutes 


London; this 
work On 


situated in London or very neat 


represents the internal” side of tts 


the other hand, it acts as an examining body for 


external” students, who can present themselves 
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University College, University of London 


for examinations without attending ans 


schools or 


coll vcs 
19th 


Oth this external side of the 


UNLVETSLLY 
Lhrou 


part ot the 


rhout the century and the first 
univel 
sitv has given opportunithe s of higher education 


alford a full 


ilso h Iped many 


to numerous students who could not 


time university course It ha 


overseas student to take devrees In the last 


seven or eight vears the university has entered 
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into special relations with colleges in Africa and 
the West Indies by which London degrees can 
be taken on syllabi adjusted to conditions and 
with participation by local lecturers in the ex 
Aaminations, 

I his 


University of London has taken a lead in higher 


external side is one way in which the 


education in Britain, and it could be advanced 
that the whole policy of the university from the 
beginning has been to widen the opportunities 
for higher learning and research. 

Ihe first of the internal colleges of the uni 
versity was University College in Gower Street, 
founded in 1826, which still remains the largest 
single unit of the university. Its founders wished 
to see Opportunities for university education ex 
tended to those who could not conform with the 
religious tests still operated at Oxford and Cam 
bridge The vigor of the minds associated with 
the college led it to become a pioneer of univer 
England in medicine, in 


sity education in 


experimental physics, in engineering, and in 
other sciences 

University College was soon followed by King’s 
College in 1829, which was designed to provide 
in London a university education parallel with 
that of University College, but in a religious 


old 


colleges has long disappeared, however, and they 


atmosphere The rivalry between the two 
have been incorporated in the university for a 
pe riod of over 60 years 


The developments in the university itself dur 


ing that period are too numerous to summarize 


ina brief article, All one can do is to point to 


a few of the achievements. The university has 


obtained a home for itself in Bloomsbury, south 
olf University College, with a modern building 
the 


(the Senate House) which is one of out 


standing architectural features of London (see 


cover) Around it are a number of special in 


stitutes—for example, of Historical Research, of 
Education, and of Classical Studies. Possibly in 
the future this development of institutes of high 


will make 


contributions of the 


er learning one of the distinguished 


university. Also near the 


central buildings is the School of Oriental and 


African 


center for 


Studies which has become a_ national 


teaching and research in these lan 
medicine IS 


Medical 


guages. Postgraduate research in 


consolidated in the British Postgraduate 
Federation 


The schools and colleges of the university have 
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increased in number at the same time. Bedford 


College, in Regent’s Park, was founded for the 
university education of women and played a 
pioneer part in that development. There are 
other schools also devoted to women’s education 


at Royal Westfield 


College. 


Holloway College and 
\nother important development has been the 


formation of that, unlike University 
College 
faculty, are devoted to one special aspect of uni 
Ther 


first is the 
Political 


colleges 
and King’s College, which are multi 
outstanding 
School of 


which 


study are two 


I he 


and 


VeETsIily 
London 
Science, 


founded in 1895 and has developed in a rapid 


xam ple ‘ 
kconomics was 


and brilliant The other is the Imperial 
College of 


1907 to 


way. 
Science and Technology, founded in 
federate a number of existing institu 
tions. The college is now in a period of consid 
erable expansion following the policy of the 


government to make it one of the main centers 


for higher technological research in Britain 
Another college with its own special character 


is Birkbeck, 


and research for students who can only study in 


which concentrates on instruction 


the evenings. It has moved from its old premises 


in the City to a new site very near to the Senate 


House itself in Bloomsbury; it has a long and 


honorable history. 


There are some who regret the size of the 


University of London, though it is small com 


pared with the size of some American universities 


! 


But there are others who realize that from this 


size there can come the contact of mind with 


mind in a diversity of contexts 

Ihe institutes seem to give to the future of the 
university its opportunity of making a great 
contribution to higher learning and to civiliza 
tion itself. In addition to those already men 
tioned, one should add the Courtauld Institute 
of Fine Art, which is an institute of history and 
research, complementary to the Slade School of 
Fine Art, a 


College; the 


practicing school at University 


Warburg 
classical tradition in Western 


Institute, which studies 
the history of the 
Near 


School of Slavonic and East European Studies, 


and in Eastern civilizations; and _ the 


study of Russia and of the 
Central 


which has led in the 


countries of Eastern and Furope in 
English universities. 
\ little way from the center is Oucen Mary 


College, which is developing into one of the 
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In the 
county of Kent there is Wye College, 


great schools of the university. English 
which con 


centrates on agriculture. 


REPORT 


L his picture, though incomplete, may serve to 
give some idea of the size, diversity, and range 


of activities of the University of London. 


Training ‘Tomorrow’s Language ‘Teachers 


By THEODORE ANDERSSON 


Mocern Language Association of America 


[, VAKES a 
The 10 


the Foreign 


whole prolession to train a teacher 
Committee ol 


Vilodern 


members of the Steering 


Langua e Program ol the 


Languag Association tried to Sp ik tor the pro 


fession when, in February, 1955, caretully 


dralted a delinition of the qualifications ol a 


secondary school teacher of modern toreign 


languages. For each of seven areas olf knowledges 


and skill—aural understanding, speaking id 


ing, writing, language analysis, culture, and pro 


delined 
kind 


Cae hy ol 


fessional yeparation—the committer 
pre} 


three levels of proliciency and suggested the 


ol test that measures achievement in 


these area 


It is difficult to overestimate the ln portance 


of this statement, both to the protession and to 


the individual teacher. By refusing to condone 


inferior teaching, we also refuse as a profession 


to accept responsibility for it—though we .must, 


ot course, do all in ow power to he Ip raise the 


quality of language teaching, first to the minimal 


level. then to the good, and finally to the supe 


rior. Individual teachers, eager as they are to im 


prove then protessional comperence have long 


felt the need of some standard for evaluating 


thei performance and measuring then 


The 
should 


confidence 


prot 


sional growth existence of such a standard, 
feeling ol 


had 


used wisely, give teachers a 


much greate than they have 


hitherto 
Without proper implementation, however, the 
than 


Ore 


December 


Statement of Qualifications is little 
Therefore, on 
scholars, 


and 


pious pronounceme nt 
teachers respected 


10-11, 1955, 18 

leaders in the profession, joined members of the 
MILA statt task 
late the Statement of Qualifi itions 


in the of deciding how to tran 


into actual 


sased on a } i Mect 
ing of the Moe nguage ociat cago, Dew 


my QS 
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piactice in lang v eaching and especially in 


the preparation ot teachers, This involved a basi 


reexamination of what should be taught and 


how. Nothing is so likely to create a division as 


And 


individ 


i consideration of these basi questions 


these teachers, remarkable tor then 


ualism and diversity of view, reached unanimous 


agreement as they spelled out the essential 


} 


principle s which they believe should govern out 


teaching and our teacher training 


But let them speak for themselves 
We recommend that the 


clementary language 


colleve level, 


the le 


foreign tongue. Thi 


course, even at the concentrate at 


the beginning upon irner’s heart and 


pe aking the is thie best be 


ginning, not only tor the prospective language 


teacher, but for all students whatever their ob 


jective. Optimum results ¢ be achieved by 


giving as much individual or controlled group 


practice as possible ind by setting the upper 


limit of class size at twenty. Throughout late 


staves, in lectures on and discussions of 


€1Aa55 


literature and civilization tudents should be 


provided with considerable opportunities for 


maintain the hearing and »p aking skills thus 
early acquired 


These 


iwareness ol 


recommendations are mace with 
cliffe 
teaching institution 
ind teaches Wi 


PCC UITCS 


miportant ences among lan 


vuAveS, ATNONY ind among 


both learner recognize also 


that progress continuihg experimenta 


tion and therefore an attendant variety of 


practice 
“Learning to read a foreien language the 

third phase of the hearing peaking-reading-writ 

ing progression in the acti 


kills, 1 


teaching 


ve and pa ive 1cquil 


ing of language a necessary step in the 


skill, the 


reading with understanding and with 


total process. In this goal 


hould he 
out CONSCIOUS 


translation. Translation should be 
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used only rarely as a device in teaching reading, 
but may come at a later stage as a meaningtul 
literary or linguistic exercise with high standards 
insisted on, Repeated syst matic grammar review 
is wasteful in a reading class, but explanation of 


syntactical patterns is 


recurring, complex 


essential 

“In the development of texts to supplement the 
hearing-speaking approach and to insure main 
tenance of hearing-speaking levels achieved, we 
believe that publishers should recognize the new 
trends in modern language study and encourage 
textbook authors who in their manuscripts 


through repetition 


1, ce velop automatic response 


of speech patterns before the introduction of other 


ypes ol Exercises 


2. present grammar inductively 


§. make extensive use of dialogue and graded ma 


terials lor class discussion 


1. introduce techniques for the use of audio-visual 


aids; and 


) provide material for dictation 


Publishers should also encourage the develop 


ment of teachers’ manuals to guide in the pre 


sentation of material orally. Agencies charged 


with the selection or approval of textbooks in 
informed of thes« 


the various States should be 


trends and encouraged to favor texts which ex 
emplily them. 


yiting Is iC ourth stave in 1¢@ Cally a 
Writin, th th stag tl | 


quirement of language skills; the student should 


write only what he is first capable of saying con 
Lopics should be assigned and carefully 
that the 


the vocabulary 


pectly 


delined in such a way student may 


utilize to the maximum and 
speech patterns he has acquired, On an upper 
level of accomplishment, writing may includ 
original composition, stylistics, analysis of liter 
ary texts, and translation of passages of literary 


benglish 
We believe 


nature of language, and of the essential differ 


that some understanding of the 
ences between the grammar of English and of 
the foreign language, can be an illuminating and 
valuable part of the basic undergraduate courses 
Knowledge 
language must be provided for 


abl 


presentation ol 


organization of the foreign 


While 


lies in the complete and systematic 


of the 


consider 


value 
a language history, this is best 
level and for those who 


done at the graduate 


have had some experience in teaching 
“Sine 
tivity which is the expression not only of an 


language is an element of human a 


individual but also of a culture (i.e., of the 
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total behavior of a group), awareness of language 
as behavior is valuable tor teachers. It is supple 
mentary to the basic training in hearing, speak 
ing, reading, and writing, but may be illustrated 
al appropriate points for the enrichment it may 
olfer. 

“ALL the 


travel to places where the language is spoken is 


prospective teacher can acquire in 
extremely valuable. We urge that facilities for 
such travel for present and prospective language 
teachers be increased. 


“The 


able to show that, while acquirement of language 


teacher of a foreign language must be 
skill is in itself a cultural experience, he can and 
does use the language as a key to ideas in othe 


fields. All he 


history, art, geography, sociology, and philosophy 


can gain in cultural courses in 


is valuable to his preparation. It is especially 


important that courses for future teachers in 


clude those in the social and political history of 
the peoples whose language is to be taught. In 
1sti ue 


all his teaching, however, the language 


tor should keep the focus on the language and the 
literature, while throwing light on other cultural] 
aspects 


LE tfective practice teaching in foreign lan 


guages requires adequate supervision from pet 
sons in the language field as well as persons in 
professional education. 

Convinced that adequate preparation of for 
cign language teachers cannot be measured in 
terms of credit hours, we look forward to estab 
lishing a nation-wide testing program to de 
termine ach vement and prot wncy in terms ol 
the Qualifications Statement recently approved 
and regional 


national 


and published by 18 


modern language associations. We recommend 


that when the testing program has been estab 


lished, teachers be certified and engaged on the 
basis of the satisfactory profiles of achievement 


Meanwhile we recom- 


which this testing reveals 


mend that language teachers not be engaged 
unless they seem in the judgment of the recom 
achieved at least the 


mending agency to have 


forth in our pro 


minimal qualifications set 
fession’s Statement of Qualifications, As a guide 
to administrators, we suggest that these minimal 
qualifications are not ordinarily acquired by the 
average student in fewer than 18 semester hours 
of study in college beyond the elementary course 
or equivalent. 

“Pledging a systematic improvement of our 


own program of preparation of foreign language 
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teachers, we ask thoughttul consideration of the 
foregoing paragraph by all State boards of educa 


tion and other certifying agencies 


The signers of this significant document in 


clude three members of the Executive Council of 


the MLA, six presidents or past presidents of 


important teachers associations, one a_ vice 


president of the International Federation of 


Modern Languages and Literatures, four editors 
or past editors of reviews, and 14 departmental 


chairmen. In their particular institutions they 


are prepared to take the initiative, organize dis 


cussions, and seck all possible ways of giving 


elfect to the recommendations contained in this 


report. But, unless this lead is taken up as a 


responsibility in institutions and associations 


throughout the profession, the pillar of cloud 


will fade and the pillar of fire go out 

Having thus undertaken to put our house in 
order, we invited a dozen leaders among protes 
make an 


with us possible ways olf 


sional educators to inspection and, 


iurther, to explore 


ceruulying teachers on the basis of de monstrated 


quality rather than by the mere accumulation ol 


course credits. The result of this Conterence on 


the Preparation and Certilication of Foreign 


Language Leachers was the following statement 


“Conterring as individuals rather than as 
representatives of organizations, the twelve pe 
» February 1956 with 


\ and rea hed 


sons named below met on 4 
staff of the MI 


as follows 


the administrative 
a CONSCTISUS 

Wr COMMEND the MLA for ke idership in clar 
ifying the desirable qualifications of and means 


of preparing teachers of modern toreign lan 
guages. We believe that application of the princi 
ples specilied below is central to ellective prep 
in all subject-mattes 
should 


preparation by 


hase d On pe } 


aration of future teachers 


Methods of 


vuaranter 


fields certifying teachers 


hereatter adequate 
including evidence of proficienc 
as well as credit hours. Certification of 


Stat 


formance 


candidates by the and accreditation of 


programs ob t acher education by the protessional 


accrediting agency, should therefore be based on 


the following principles 


1. All institutions professing to prepare teachers of 
| 


modern foreien languages for clementary and second 


iry schools should s up pectific f ) im designed 
qualifications in 


MILA in coopera 


mizations of 


to give future teachers the 
their teaching field as defined by 
tion with other national « v7 
foreign 


) Modern fore! lan 
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mentary and secondary schools and in the colleges 


together with the State authorities and protessional 


wcrediting avencies should coopera in setting up 


criteria lor approving teacher education programs 


». Certification of a modern toreign language teach 


( by the State suthority should be based upon Satis 


factory completion of such a program, together with 


specific recommendation / 
fiftution 


1. The 


ating all the qualifications and the proficiency of the 


mstitution should be responsible tor evalu 


candidate, including liberal education, professional! 


preparation, and total readiness to teach. Qualifica 


tion acquired by privat study or other personal ex 


perience should be accepted by the mstitution when 


substantiated by proper evaluation 


», Standardized tests ol proficiency should be de 


veloped as soon as possible to assist the institution 
ind the employer in diagnosing a candidate's qualih 
cations aS a language teacher 


I his 


W. karl Armstrong, director, National Council 


statement was signed by the following 


lor Accreditation of Leacher Education; James 
1. Coleman, president, National Association of 
State leacher kducation and Cer 
Robert W 
Department of 
National 


Hiall, 


Direc tors ol 
have Ss, CXCCULIVE 


School 


tilication secretary, 


Llementary Principals 
\ssociation; kinis | | ng le 


State ol 


kducation 
Commissioner of kducation, 
Connecticut; St phe n A. kreeman, vice pre sident, 
Middlebury College kdegar Fuller, 
secretary, National Council of Chiet State 
Ollicers; Alonzo G. Grace, as 
New York I 
Francis Keppel, dean, Graduate School of Educa 
Harvard l its karl | McGrath, 
president, [ Kansas City; Forrest M 
Murphy Standards 
National Accreditation of Leacher 
Education; Ellsworth National As 
School Principals 
National Commis 


executive 
School 
ociate dean, School 
chatrman 


ol Education niversity 


tion, nivel 
niversity ol 
chairman, Committee on 
Council tor 
lompkin 
sociation of Secondar and 


Pres Philip Wardne) 


leacher 


on on 
Protessional Standards 


really 


kducation and 


It is gratifying to note the jenihicant 


sLE ps that the language teaching proles ion, co 


operating with colleagues in professional educa 


tion, already has taken in preparing qualified 


teacher I he 


rearrangement of 


operation calls not for a mere 


course ind credit but for 


mobilization of present resources, tor closer CO 


operation with f list er tields, and 


for the creation of a nev protessional CTISE 


Language teacher ho are ¢ x perienced in tran 


cending the limits of their own language and 


culture are, by this very tact, naturally designated 


to teach languages in a new key and, thus, to 


contribute education in a new key 
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CORRESPONDENCI 


Foreign 0 Language Aims 


E canny 


tion, I hic 


or let pass unchallenged a communica 


Vanity of Some Foreign-Language 


Objectives” (November 12). It was a truly as 


tonishing mixture of common sense with a dog 


matic assertion ol a point of view which tor 


many years made us a nation of “language 


cripples 


On the credit side are the warning against 


those who would have us “Speak French in a 


bo huasy 


SCTIOUSTN 


Lessons” and the stressing of the 


s of language study, I would have no 


quar | either with the writer’s advocacy of “the 


reading objective,” if that were what he really 


meant gut when he defines reading as “ability 


to translate with more or less aid from the 


dictionary” and claims this sort of deciphering 


to be our colleges’ “primary obtainable aim,” 


then his derision of the aural-oral objective and 


his espousal of “long and scientific attention to 


grammar’ seem clear evidence of an attitude 


so reactionary as to be almost unbelievable. 


Ihe ability to read a foreign language with 


relative case, direct comprehension, and a cet 


tain degree of critical appreciation is clearly the 
principal objective of college language study 
[his is being done in less than two years’ study, 
alter by hundreds of undergraduates 


VCal year, 


at Princeton and elsewhere. But it is not being 


ved by the 


communication, 


achi method advocated by the author 


ol the His disdained oral ob 


jective is an important part of the process, for, 


hile our primary aim is not to enable our 


students “to argue in a foreign language, to 


philosophize in it,” many of them are doing 


just that, within their limits, year in, year out, 


on their way to the attainment of a real “read 


1ny obi clive 


MACALLISTER 


Princeton University 


Study of High-School Science 


‘ 
our or ouR difficulties in considering current 
problems are illustrated by a paragraph (page 
177) in Admiral Rickover’s article in SCHOOL AND 
(May 26, 1956) 


the percentage of high-school students who study 


SOCIETY The paragraph says that 


! 
and mathematics has down since 


So tat 


sCICchTIC’ vyone 


1900, as I know, he is correct 
However, it is equally correct to say that, out 
14-17 in 1954, 8 


times as many studied chemistry in high school 


ol every 100 youngsters aged 
in 1954 as studied chemistry in 1900 out of every 
100 youngsters aged 14-17 at that time. ‘Twice 
Lhe 
the high school attendance now, as compare d to 
1900, 


as many studied physics universality of 


has resulted in many more young people 


of “high-school age” studying science, out of 


every 100 6f high-school age, than was the c: 
in 1900, even though it has reduced the per 
centage ot those in high school who study 
scicnce 

Admiral Rickover says, ' nearly half of out 
oller 


chemistry, or 


high schools litthe or no instruction in 


physics, mathematics beyond 
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introductory algebra.” ‘This is in part wrong 


because 


take 


fact that small high schools, 


as to physics and chemistry, at least, 


the survey on which it was based did not 


into account the 
constituting numerically a very high proportion 
of the total number of high schools, offer physics 
and chemistry in alternate years, so that a survey 
vear is wholly inaccurate as to the 


lnk any one 


number offering physics and chemistry, A reli 
able Robert H. 
secretary of the National 
\ssociation, estimates that probably not more 


total U.S 


authority, Carleton, executive 


Science leachers’ 
high-school 


take 


than five per cent of 


students have no opportunity to these 


courses while in high school 
If we could all talk about the same figures and 
attach the same meanings to them, it would 
help clarify our problems 
Russevy I. 


Executive Secretary 
Land-Grant 


THACKREY 


{merican Association of 
( ollevges and l niversiltes 


Washington, D. C. 
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EVENTS 


Spotlight on Science and Mathematics 


ry. 
a ee ee eee re 


tain subjects. Every once in a while there is a 


wave olf criticism at the teachers of one field on 


another. Yesterday it was reading or education 


or history. tomorrow it may be home economics 


or business education or must 
Right now the most criticism is being leveled 
at the teachers of mathematics and the sciences 


The Neu 


page summary of the report, “Problems in Math 


York Times ol June 4 carried a front 


ematical Education,” issued by the Educational 


Pesting Service, under the headline, ‘Teachers 


Chided on 
told that the teaching of mathematics 


Mathematics Here the public was 


was mainly 
COUTTS ol 


done by incompetent persons that the 


study was out of date, and that the pupils are 


indifferent oy hostile 


Dr. Lee A 


Institut ol 


even 


Du Bride 


to the subyect 
president Calitornia 


told the NEA 


vention in July that many high-school pupils do 


Lechnology con 


not study mathematics and science because these 


subjects were Improperly taught by ill-prepared 


instructors through the medium of outmoded 
ilso received 


Yor) Time 


SCCOT dl 


textbooks. ‘This statement i prom 


inent location in the Ne although 
only on the ection 


Without ¢ 


the sampling 


front page ol the 


xamining the statistical validity of 


ind the relevancy of the conclu 


sions of the original report, we may question 


whether the public is getting the whole truth 


about the s is of the teaching ol and 
lL here 
voted and competent teachers in both fields all 
No 


CIcTICE 


SCICTICEL 


mathematica must be thousands of de 


teaching of 


needs to be 


over the countrs doubt the 


mathematics and ind 


not ct the public 


improved but it Is 


ASSUTMNE that the situation universally de 
plorable 


Pres 


students 


‘ hool 


Hil ith 


Du Bridge asks why so many hieh 


reluse to enroll in serene ind 


I he 


Brown of 


itt ile 


the U. S. Office of 


ematics recently by 
Kenneth | kduca 
ils encouraging increases in enrollment 
ind tak 


value the 


COUrses SUTVeS 
tion reve 
in both subjects. Even apart from this 
Du Bridge’ 


not been told to the public 


ing Dr diagnosis at face 


entire story has One 
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dren, Enelis sons are a 


reason why high-school pupils do not elect 


science and mathematics is that many teachers, 


administrators, parents, and fellow pupils scare 
them away with exaggerated reports of how dif 
they are. An educational theory which 
making 


not 


ficult 


leans toward thines casy tor the pupil 


will certainly encourage many to pursu 


studies which require rigorous application 


Part of the story—any story is adr matic, 


may be 


“rl 


sational, gripping full account of an edu 


cational situation duller reading, but 


it is less inaccurate. It is better to be right than 


interesting.—W. W. B 


LANGUAGE STUDY IN CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Due srupy of foreign language in Calilornia 


Is booming bout there has bee na ste ly drop in} 


| 


the number tudents studying French and 


ording to a ¢ 


\pril 


Association of 


COUNTY SUEVeY 
Modern Lan 
thilornia I hie 
Wayland Hand 


langua 


German, ace ounty-by 


reported in 1956 by the 


vuave Southern ¢ 


survey was directed by Dr 
TH Aattile 


Angele 


indicated bal i record 117,561 


chaim if}, cle partir nt ¢ 


University of Calitornia 


Lhe report 


( ilifornia hieh school ! if ,» OF One inh CVeTY 


currently studying least one ltoreign 


About 67% 
ing Spanish, a 
Spanish hye 


tour, are 
tudent are le in 


lained by ( 


language ot the 
fatistic CAS 
fornia s rita nearnm 
Mexico. Next in POPULArit i 158° 
French (13.6% ind German | 

\ urve'% ot ¢ itholi high choo] in ¢ 


howed that 69° of 


ilitornmia 


their students study foreign 


language i ynipared to miy 200 idents 


in public schools. OF th l he / 
inal 44° Only 


ire taking Latin courses 


students were enrolled 


two 


ENGLISH WITHOUT TEARS IN PARIS 


LUNES Paris school chil 
highlight of 


con 


kor 4, NUMBER ol 


the 


tudi month ese lessons ist of 


t ViISIL Lo cinema to see an English o1 


\merican ! n the ori language version 


Pitta 
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chosen for its literary, cultural, or historical 


value The film is discussed in class beforehand 


and after the show the children are asked to 


write about it for their homework Prizes are 


offered at the following cinema session for the 


best essays 


Phis approach to language teaching, instituted 


by the Ciné-Club of Language ‘Teachers in the 


Paris area, has the unanimous support of the 


pupils, whose knowledge of the United States 


and Britain, as well as of the language, has ben 


fited 


ecnts 


considerably. The small fee—less than 15 


charged for each film-show last year en 


abled the 


to pupils for 


Ciné-Club to award five travel grants 
a visit to England during the sum 


mer holidays 


SOURCES OF UNIVERSITY INCOME 


Harnwell 


included the 


Gaylord P 


Pennsylvania 


Due 1955 reevorr of Pres 
of the I 


following passages on university financing 


niversity of 


The sources of University income may be con 


sidered in six categories, The first of these is Cuition 


and it is probably inevitable that a considerable in 


crease in tuition must be anticipated during the 


next fifteen to twenty years. In the case of endow 


ment the econd source we may anticipate Some 


modest increase, although probably not in propor 
tion to other 


The third 


other interested 


MOUTOCS 


source is represented by alumni and 


Here the 


annual and capital gilts is already established and it 


individuals pattern of 


could 
Asicle 


alumni 


appears to he possibility that it imcrease 


several fold if properly stimulated from the 


substantial material aid which giving af 


fords, such encourages increased contribu 


Many 


are adopting a yardstick in their contribu 


support 


tions from other sources COrporations lor 


example 
tions to higher education, in’ terms of support 
afforded by alumni 

The fourth 
local 


pres nt no 


source of University income is from 


State, or national governments There is at 


tradition of local government support 


although the possibility of this might be investigated 
indi in fact the Mayor of the City of Philade Iphia has 
set up a commission to survey the higher educational 


needs of the area and to define the City’s respon 


sibilities to its citizens, State aid is an established 


custom and may well increase significantly in the 


years ahead, but it would probably be unwise to 


countenance any considerably disproportionate in 


crease in such assistance lest some tendency toward 


state control of educational policies should develop 
There is again no established pattern of federal aid 
to private education but such may well appear dur 
ing the next two decades 

The fifth source is represented by the foundations 
been established, or will be established 


which have 
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in the future, for the promotion of educational ob 


jectives. While the University should obtain its pro 


share of from this source, it is 


that 


portionate support 


again unlikely there will be a major increase 


of available funds from this quarter, which is, in 


any case, a relatively small though influential phil 
anthropic channel 
The sixth 


result 


source of funds for University opera 


tions may from the increasing interest of in 


dustry in educational problems. At present the con 


tributions from industry constitute a small propor 
tion of the University budget but if the present trend 
continues, and particularly if it is accentuated, this 
ource could increase many fold without approaching 
such large proportions as to involve an incursion of 
industrial or commercial influence upon the Univer 


sity’s independence 
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Teachers interested in exploring today’s 
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Hughes Teachers Agency 
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Chicago 4, Ill. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


wen, 
Secondary KG % College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bildg., 

Walnut and Juniper Sts 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 
WHEN | RETIRE? 


A pair of shoes? 
Books, 


years of 


How much will a new suit cost? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? 
other things that make the 


worth while for the educator? 


travel, the 
retirement 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone 
who retired on a fixed income. He receives the same 
number of dollars in his pension check each month, 
but he has seen his purchasing power dwindling away 
in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College Re 
lirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA 

Any employee of a college or university is eligible. 
Write for details; we employ no agents 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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@ PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 


By ROBERT W. RICHEY, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education, 


422 pages, > 4.75 


A text offering an entirely different approach for the introductory education course given in 


colleges and universities. Planning for teaching is the dominant theme of the book. Its _ 


JUrposes 


are to help the student become thoroughly oriented to the field of education; to show him how 


to weigh critically the wisdom of entering the teaching profession; and to enable him 


his career carefully and comprehensively if he decides to enter the fiel 


@ INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


$y CHRIS A. DeYOUNG. Illinois State Normal University. Third Edition. Me 


Hill Series in Education. 616 pages, $5.50 


to plan 


Graw- 


This re ion of a best-selling textbook offers a general ce scriptive overview of merican public 


education. The five major accents are: organization and administration, | ls of educatic 


m per 


Lor for educational ite il ind environmer u t | n Ame 


public education each containing suggested activities. It also ineluc ections on orientation 


to the teaching profession and material on private and parochial school 


@ AN INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


$y CECIL V. MILLARD and ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Michigan State 
WcGraw-Hill Series in Education. 365 pages, $4.75 


Here is an excellent introductory text for undergraduates beginning to 1 
tion and for others interested in the elementary field. The text is ce 
meaning to the prolession of teaching This is rccompli hed throu 
in which there is an emergence of a philosophy ot education as well 
teachers and the school to the present-day cultur il life of the peopl 
to understand the strengths and weaknesses of teaching as an occupa 


it offers 


@ PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


College 
iere, 


entation 


ot the 
tude nt 


which 


By RUDYARD K. BENT and HENRY H. KRONENBERG, University of Arkansas. 


New Third Edition. 564 pages, $5.75 


' 
careful revision of a highly-successful text gives a complete pieture ol econdary 


in the United States. Recent trends in secondary education, its aims and purpose the 


echool 


students 


who attend, the curriculum, and the services performed to students and the community are included 


An important addition is the new Summary of Principles at the end of each chapter. Pros and 


of a number of important issues are presented, 
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RAW -HIiIiL« Book COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, WN. Y. 





